The House of Lords
But, of course, that power is precisely the vital power
of the House of Lords. It is certain that its abrogation,
whether by reason of the establishment of a single chamber
system, or by this alternative .method, would be pas-
sionately resisted by Conservatives. For a simple reason.
Once that power disappeared nothing would stand be-
tween capitalism and the will of the electorate within the
framework of the Constitution. An essential intermediate
defence of the present system would be torn down; and
property, once there was a Socialist majority, would on
this scheme have no means of interposing a technique
of postponement to the will of the popular assembly.
That is well understood on the Conservative side; hence
the urgent demands of almost every annual conference
of the party that the task of reform be undertaken while
its own Government is in office. The weakening of a
chamber still able to resist any strong attack upon the
present system of property seems, to an overwhelming
majority of Conservatives, a maxim of elementary pru-
dence. This, certainly, is a constitutional issue in which
there is not even an approximation to common ground
between the parties. That is why, often as the need for
reform is invoked, often as Conservative leaders admit
the desirability of reform, they tend always to leave the
present position undisturbed. They are aware that almost
any principle of change which they could persuade their
supporters to adopt would be regarded by their opponents
as a deliberate and dangerous weighting of the Con-
stitution against them.
"The House of Lords," said Lord Rosebery, "will pass
in a storm." The "more carefully its nature and place
in the constitution is scrutinized, the more does the truth
of this aphorism appear. The real significance of the
House of Lords simply lies in its position as the "common
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